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national unity and delayed the process of achieving modernity in education. None
stayed completely resolved; what seemed to be fairly well settled at one time could
burst into angry conflict at another time.

As the century wore on it became clear, too, how interrelated were the four
problems.1 What was being fought out in one arena had serious repercussions in
another, sometimes threatening the very existence of the political and social order. But
the general trends of a hundred years were clear. Enough of a settlement was reached
in each arena to mark the century as one of overall educational modernization.

A.  THE ACCELERATION OF LARGE-SCALE POPULAR EDUCATION
Whereas the ideal of the first century of the American republic had been to provide
some education for all white children and much education for a few, the democratic
goal for the second century of the republic was, quite simply, more education for
more people. The march to the schools came faster, the lines stretched longer, and the
students grew older. In general quantitative terms, modern education in the United
States came to mean elementary education for all, secondary education for the vast
majority, and higher education for a rapidly expanding number (reaching toward a
small majority).
The American statistics for elementary education are relatively easy. Well over
half the children age six to thirteen were attending elementary schools in 1870,
three-fourths in 1900, and 99 percent in 1970. Virtual universal elementary school
attendance was achieved. The literacy figures correspond. In 1870 the literacy of all
persons over age ten was 80 percent; by 1900 it was 90 percent; by 1940 it was 97
percent where it has hovered ever since. What the functional literacy may be is, of
course, another question, for it is clear that simply writing one's name and reading a
few sentences from a graded reader does not qualify a person for effective functioning
in a highly modernized society. As recently as 1945, 30 percent of the jobs in the
labor force were classified as unskilled, presumably requiring only minimal literacy.
But by 1970 the proportion of unskilled workers had dropped to 15 percent and the
estimate was that by 1975 it would be as low as 5 percent.
More than simple or inert literacy is required of those in skilled jobs, to say
nothing of all the other social, political, and cultural necessities of modern society.
Special handicaps accrue to those whose access to education has been limited by racial
segregation or ethnic discrimination. For example, white literacy in the United States
is over 98 percent whereas nonwhite literacy is less than 90 percent. A large propor-
tion of nonwhites are thus still handicapped in achieving skilled jobs, even if racial
prejudice were not a factor in employment. And when unskilled jobs virtually
disappear, literacy becomes the sheerest minimum essential for employment in a
modern society.
The march to the secondary schools has been even more remarkable. The
numbers virtually doubled during each decade in the early twentieth century from
*See R. Freeman Butts, "States' Rights and Education," Teachers College Record, vol. 58, no. 4,
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